TAMENESS IN BIRDS 
By ERIC H. SEDGWICK, Harvey. 


In his “Notes on the Problem of Geographieal Differences in Tame. 
ness in Birds”, /bis, vol. 89, Oetober 1947, J. S. Huxley gives some 
illustrative examples of geographieal differences of tameness in birds, 
diseusses the implications, and coneludes with some suggestions for in. 
vestigating experimentally hypothetieal faetors. Sueh variations have been 
noted in Australia (vide Birds of Western Australia, Serventy and Whit- 
tell). The observations whieh follow are unlikely to throw further light 
on the biological signifieanee of variation, but may be of some intrinsie 
interest. 


Porphyrio porphyrio. Swamphen. 


On the Atherton Tableland, Queensland, birds of this species fre- 
quented swamps near my home. They were easily approached and could 
be observed without diffieulty. These birds must have been almost eom- 
pletely unmolested. 


Many years later (1943) 1 found the species fairly common along 
the Grange, a stream that runs through the town of Hamilton, Victoria. 
I was foreibly impressed by the ease with whieh these birds could be 
observed by eomparison with the Western Australian race, P.p. bellus. 
On one oeeasion I watehed several birds feeding while, at no great dist- 
ance, a Defenee Corps party, in full view, carried out a bridge building 
exercise involving much noise and brisk movement. These birds were 
probably aeeustomed to disturbance and no doubt enjoyed proteetion from 
molestation. 

In Tasmania, I found the species reasonably eonfiding and easily 
loeated in suitable habitat. 

Birds of the New Zealand raee, P.p. melanotus, are readily observed 
and may be seen frequently in eertain areas: c.g. between New Plymouth 
and Palmerston North. In their habits they are comparable with the east 
Australian birds. 

By way of contrast 1 have found birds of the Western Australian 
race, P.p. bellus, quite timid and hard to observe. Acting upon a sugges- 
tion from the late Major H. M. Whittell, I onee attempted some field 
observations on the leg coloration of this race but sueceeded in obtaining 
satisfactory views of six birds only. Later, when endeavouring to deter- 
mine the extent to whieh these birds use the foot to raise food to their 
bills, I eneountered similar difficulty. In 1942, I found the birds eom- 
paratively frequent along the ‘unimproved’ seetion of the shore of Mon- 
gers Lake, Perth, an urban situation. 

Familiarity with man had done nothing to modify the normal tim- 
idity of the birds at Monger’s Lake. However, there has been a strange 
eontrast in their behaviour at Shenton Park Lake in Subiaco. Before the 
‘improvement’ when there were abundant marginal and island rush beds, 
Swamphens were typically shy, but sinee most of the rush beds were 
eleared by the Subiaco Municipal Council the Swamphens have taken to 
foraging over the surrounding lawns with a remarkable toleranee of 
human beings. 

Generally, however, as stated in Birds of Western Australia, Serventy 
and Whittell, “These shy, secretive birds usually allow the observer only 
a flecting glimpse . . . they have none of the tameness whieh eharacter- 
ises the species in the eastern States.” 


Colluricincla rufiventris and C. harmonica. Shrike-Thrush. 


In Vietoria and New South Wales the Grey Shrike-Thrush is eon- 
spieuous about farms and town gardens and is well-known even to folk 
with no speeial interest in bird life. At Wonga Park, Vietoria, Shrike- 
Thrushes frequently came about our house and at least one bird in a 
very short time learned to enter our kitehen to seeure food seraps left 
near the doorway for their eneouragement. 
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The Western Shrike-Thrush, though a very similar speeies in most 
respeets, appears to be much less adaptable and I have always found 
the birds in the bush. 

A report from Gooseberry Hill reeords Shrike-Thrushes as frequent 
in the big timber adjacent to a weekend cottage, but they are aloof and 
never familiar and never use the eottage as their eongenor undoubtedly 
would in the East. 

The Birds of Western Australia, Serventy and Whittell, (p. 363, 4th 
edition), summarises the faets. 


ABUNDANCE AND TAMENESS 


It is possible that a similar, though less well-defined, ease could be 
made for the Spinebills, Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris and its western 
representative, A. supercitiosus, and also for the Eastern Whipbird, 
Psophodes olivaceus, and the Western Whipbird, P. nigrogularis. 


That in eaeh of the foregoing examples the western birds are less 
eonfiding is probably coincidental. I am led to speculate, however, upon 
the possibility of a correlation between frequeney and tameness. Huxley 
quotes as an example of variation the Moorhens, Gallinula chloropus, of 
Switzerland whieh are more timid than those of Britain, and also mentions 
that in Switzerland, the birds are relatively searee. I should say that, as 
compared with Western Australia, Swamphens are more frequent in eastern 
Australia and Tasmania and a good deal more frequent in North Island, 
New Zealand. The frequeney is not so great however, as to foree the 
birds into propinquity with man. I think, too, that the Grey Thrush popu- 
lation is generally denser and more widely distributed than that of the 
Western Shrike-Thrush. These, however, are rather subjeetive estimates. 
I base my hypothesis rather upon my observations of the Common 
Bronzewing, Phaps ehalcoptera, in Western Australia. It is generally 
recognised that this speeies has greatly inereased in frequeney sinee the 
middle nineteen-thirties. In 1951-53 I found the speeies quite common at 
Wooroloo. Though, probably, the birds were oceasionally shot as game, 
they remained almost confiding, coming right to the verandah of our 
house and feeding in the garden. Birds fed in the sehool ground and there, 
one morning, I saw two Bronzewings ealmly feeding within twenty yards 
of a group of children who were playing energetieally. I would suggest 
that sueh confiding behaviour was virtually unknown in the period pre- 
eeding the present eyele of abundanee. 

A few other species which appear to be tamer where plentiful than 
where searee, have been brought to my notiee. With their inerease in 
abundance in the Perth area during reeent years Twenty-eight Parrots, 
Barnardins zonarius, have become a familiar sight even in busy streets 
and about buildings in sueh suburbs as Nedlands. 

White-tailed Blaek Coekatoos, Calyptorhyuchus baudinii, fly over the 
eity bloeks and feed on pine eones in Government House grounds. 

Magpies in the South-West. where their population is dense are by 
no means wary, but on the periphery of their range, where they are few 
and far between, they are difficult to approach. 

Singing Honeyeaters are tame in the Perth area where they are 
extremely plentiful in suburban gardens but when in the arid interior with’ 
the third Harold Hall Expedition in 1965, Dr. Serventy found them 
difficult to approach elosely. 


DOMESTIC CATS AND DOGS—A DANGER TO THE 
AUSTRALIAN FAUNA 


By M. ARCHER, Western Australian Museum 


It is a sad but well-known faet (Rolls, 1969) that introdueed animals 
in Australia have eaused extensive damage to ecologieal diversity and 
habitats. Most of this awareness has foeused on the damage eaused by 
eutherian herbivores such as rabbits, water buffalo and sheep. These 
animals are responsible for habitat destruetion (e.g. Stoeker, 1971) and 
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